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Welcome, 

Ceptember is a month of loveliness in these 
islands, a sweet and mellow loveliness. 
It is also a month of thanksgiving—of thanks¬ 
giving for the bounteous harvest of the fields, 
and, this year, of thanksgiving for deliverance 
from the anguish of a war that-began oh a 
September morn six long years ago. 

This, the first September for six years that 
Britain has been able to enjoy in ample 
measure, is the month of early mists and sharp 
evenings. Now do the first signs of colourful 
autumn appear in the countryside. Now do 
the late holiday-makers set out to refresh them¬ 
selves and go a-wandering “up from the 
meadows rich with corn, clear in the cool 
September morn.” 

September is the month when hills are 
aflame with heather and the golden glory of 
the gorse. Septe-’ber stands alone between 
summer and av jmn, dividing the beauty of 
both seasons ' ,id makitig it a wondrous gift for 
all who ca' jce the English countryside. The 
blaze of summer light is subdued in September, 
and yet not dimmed as in the later autumn. 
September light still sparkles, but the dew lasts 
nearer noon, and the touch of dampness in the 
air comes earlier in the evening. And he who 
goes a-walking increases his speed along the 
track and tackles the topmost hills with fresh 
eagerness. 

■yHis is the month to see the English beauty in 
moor and meadow. High summer has gone, 

■ and a fine, clear greyness reigns over the land¬ 
scape in the early morning. On Dartmoor 
heights the ponies run injmd out of the 
morning mists as if playu. 'Je and seek in 
the clouds. By noon thr^! ;ptember sky is 
radiant with a sparkling sui. v„ht which throws 
its warmth into the brown trout streani_where 
the pools run deep and slow. 

The English landscape is enhanced by Sep¬ 
tember’s gentle changes. It is not violent in 
vast stretches of arid desert or serried ridge. 


September 

It is, as an Indian visitor remarked recently, 
“just a big green garden.” And in September 
that big garden is touched with the hand of a 
month which combines the magic of soft greys 
and greens, and blues which for the visitor 
are his most abiding memory of England. 

gUT September has its magic too in the far 
north where the highlands of Scotland open 
out to the sea lochs of the western ocean. In 
former peacetime days of ease and leisure 
September in Scotland was a high month of 
sport. Will the Scottish hills of the future be 
kept only for the enjoyment of the few, or will 
they be open for all to tramp among the 
heather, seeking richness of health in that 
chill, bracing air which is September’s special 
offering ? 

There is loveliness, too, in September on the 
borders of Wales and Shropshire. There, look¬ 
ing into the blue distance of the Kerry Hills, 
September adds its own enchantment to the 
view. The sky is painted a clear grey wash— 
the first wash, as it were, of the artist waiting 
for the woiuder of colour yet to be mixed on his 
palette. Over these blue and rolling hills has 
marched the history and poetry of the two 
peoples—both proud, both fighters, both given 
to song and poetry and now remembering but 
dimly about their desperate strife about battle- 
mented keeps of Chirk and Shrewsbury, 
Stokesay and Radnor, Ludlow and Cjiin. 

And how, with September here again in all 
its autumn glory, we give heartfelt thanks, 
remembering with mingled pride and humility 
the long hard road we have travelled since that 
• unforgettable Sabbath morning in September, 
just six years ago. A lovely morning it was 
then, but its loveliness seemed but a mockery. 

gUT now, in September 1945, we can with full 
hearts hail this lovely month again. The 
sacrifices of six years make its coming the 
more precious, its hour the more golden. 


The Bittern’s Boom FORTY YEARS IN VILLAGE INDIA 


Ludwig Koch, the well- 
known naturalist, has told 
in The Times his story of a 
quest for the boom of the bittern 
in Horsey Mere, a Norfolk marsh. 

This shy, elusive bird, which 
at one time very nearly became 
extinct in this country, booms 
like a foghorn; and Mr Koch’s 
purpose was to secure sound 
recordings cf a, bittern’s eerie 
call to its mate,' once believed 
to be the- sound of a ghost. 

Night after night, in company 
with a recording engineer, he 
sought to pick up the boom by 
means of a microphone placed 
among the reeds in a likely 
swamp. In one chosen spot the 
swamp was so dangerous that a 
cow had recently disappeared. 

After using discs running for 
130 minutes, and having been on 
the alert for 100 hours, the 
sound-hunters were successful. 
They secured a ten to fifteen 
seconds’ recording of the boom¬ 
ing of the bittern. 

Missing 

■p" VEP.YTHiNG was Set for a milk- 
Ing demonstration at a show 
in Cornwall the other day. 

The demonstrator in nice white 
overalls was there v/ith milking- 
stool and pail," all ready to begin, 
and quite a little crowd waited. 

Then, at the last minute, some¬ 
one asked “But—er—whore’s the 
cow?" In the rush of the arrange¬ 
ments Betsy had been forgotten! 


LITTLE grey-haired woman, 
bright-eyed and smiling, 
came back to London a little 
while ago—home after forty years 
in India, 

Elizabeth Popley and her hus¬ 
band have been running a school 
in the vast village area round 
Erode in South India, where the 
roads are only pot-holes, and the 
thatched, one-rocmed houses arc 
without window's. The fields are 
tiny, and most of the men work 
for a few pence a day. Seventy- 
five per cent ’ of the people are 
illiterate. 

The Popleys started with a few 
bedraggled boys, unw'anted, un¬ 
ruly. They saw them as the 
leader.s of new villages. If you 
want a clean village, the Popleys 
argued, you must provide some 
clean people; if you want good 
farmers or housewives who do 
not w-ash their clothes, in the 
village w'cll, you must teach 
people farming and the right w'ay 
to w-ash clothes. The school was 
to train boys for better villages 
rather than merely teach them 
how to read and write. ■ 

The boys live in six simple 
boarding houses—twenty in a 
house—and they eat simple 
village food. They are up at six 
in the morning, w-atering and 
weeding the school gardens. 


Out of this school have grown 
new villages, clean ,and tidy, 
where the fight against the drink 
evil gees on unceasingly. “In 
some of the villages,” writes Mr 
Popley, “ they weave the old 
festivals into the new life. On 
Christmas Eve I was in one of 
our villages where they celebrated 
the flag ceremony which has 
been taken over from Hinduism, 
The people had made a flag of 
red cloth on which a white cross 
had been worked. This was taken 
in procession to the church 
with drums and horns and 
dedicated, and then brought back 
to the little school building. In 
characteristic Hindu fashion the 
drummers had 'a quarrel with the 
village people and so they 
started late. But they made up 
for it by the enthusiasm which 
they put into their dancing and 
drum-beating. The flag cere¬ 
mony has grown up in a few- of 
our villages without atiy en¬ 
couragement from the mission, 
and is a spontaneous transfer 
of Hindu custom to the new 
Christian life.” 

So by way of the school a new . 
India comes slo-wly into life. The 
boys go home trained and in¬ 
spired to make new villages and 
to see that farming and village 
industries are provided with an 
alert and Intelligent people. 
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How Warm Is the Water ? The Indicator 
answers the vital Question at Twickenham. 


Diamonds 

JJiiMiD. muggy weather has for 
years beemone of the chief 
bugbears in the' diamond in¬ 
dustry. A diamond saw will not 
work well in such weather. 

The experiment was recently 
tried of air-conditioning the 
rooms in which the diamond- 


AND Damp 

cutting was done, so that the 
atmosphere remained constant 
in temperature and humidity. 

As a result output went up 
by about one third. This is of 
especial importance nowadays 
as diamonds are used in many 
engineering industries. 
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From War to Peace 
IN THE Pacific 

'T’he Victorious Allies are. taking up with high, hope their 
tremendous'task of bringing peace and order to that vast 
and variegated area of the world which has been thrown into 
the melting pOt by the war in the Pacific. 

sent; . and he most appro¬ 
priately selected Manila as the 
meeting place. But Tokyo, like 
Berlin, will have to witness the 
culminating act of Japan’s 
humiliation. 

Even before the envoys arrived 


J^URiNG the past few. days, all 
eyes' have been turned to 
the Far East, anxious to see 
how the once great and 
ambitious Japanese nation has 
• reacted to the terrible and un¬ 
looked-for defeat' which has 
befallen her by land and sea 
and air. The reactions of this 
stupendous event upon the 
peoples of the liberated lands 
and islands are being studied, 
too, ■ for the future of one-third 
of the population of the globe 
may be said to be affected in 
the great reshaping of life and 
government now begun. 

Prom the purely military point 
of view all the allied nations are 
thankful that the conquest of 
the far-flung forces of evil was 
achieved without the horrprs of 
many months of ruthless combat 
with disease, famine, and the 
shattering- destructiori of man’s 
hard-won achievements. Though 
much of that civilisation, old 
and new. had been destroyed by 
the ruthless foe, much, very 
much, remains on which we can 
now build. 

The war has shown as never 
before how great and varied 
were the contributions made by 
the peoples of the Par East to 
the rest of us, and we have come 
to realise also what enormous 
potentialities they hold for the 
material benefit of all mankind. 

Japan’s New Opportunity 

There is even hope that 
eventually the Japanese them¬ 
selves—if they will but, employ 
their undoubted virility in the 
tasks of peace—can play an in¬ 
valuable part in advancing the 
true cause of civilisation. 

But first they Have to learn 
humanity and dethrone for ever 
the war-god they have vainly 
glorified. Even in their initial 
v,fords and acts of surrender 
there was a self-righteous note 
which , revealed that sense of 
martyrdom which might well 
nourish a future war. ■ This must 
be relentlessly eradicated. 

, The greatest part in this 
victory has been played by the 
Americans, and it was their head. 
General MacArthur, to whom 
the envoys of surrender were 


at Manila three imperial messen¬ 
gers had flown olf with written 
orders to the Japanese armies 
in the field to lay down their 
arms, the Allies having in this 
matter recognised the Emperor 
as the one person whom all 
Japanese would obey. ^ ,■ 

The Empire’s Contribution 

It was to the, Australians on 
Bougainville Island in the Solo¬ 
mons that one of the most 
dramatic surrenders was made— 
that of a force of 20,000. It was 
a glorious victory for a young 
nation which has fought so 
gallantly and, with her neigh¬ 
bour, New Zealand, has won 
especial renown in the Southern 
Pacific. 

To the British and Indian 
forces of S E A C, too, the victory 
came as a crown to their war 
effort, but in their hundreds of 
thousands they 'will ’ have many 
months of toil in restoring'order 
to South-East Asia. 

China had even more cause for 
rejoicing than any of her allies, 
for she has endured the merci¬ 
less cruelty of the evil foe longer 
than all. Her, joy was the deeper 
because she had just signed at 
Moscow a treaty of alliance and 
friendship with Russia, whose 
armies were already sweeping all 
before them "in Manchuria. 

And so, when the tyrants in 
Japan and their treacherous 
minions in the over-run 
countries have been brought to 
justice, there is every prospect 
that freedom and order will 
again reign throughout the Far 
East. 

Yet its accomplishment will be 
a long and hard task for the 
Allies, whose responsibility has 
by no means ended with victory 
under arms. With their unity 
unbroken it is their duty and 
their privilege to vfln the'Peace 
in the countries of the Pacific 
just as thoroughly as in those 
of Europe. 


A Bouquet For Britain 


^ LETTER cf thanks from the 
thousands of Dutch people 
who enjoyed Britain’s hospitality 
during the long years of war 
was presented to the King and 
Queen .by the Netherlands 
Ambassador the other day. 

Written in touching phrases 
describing the many kindnesses 
received in Britain, ‘the letter was 
addressed to the King and Queen 
as heads of the British family, 
and, as it was impossible to send 
4't million gifts to the inhabi¬ 
tants of these islands, the letter 
was accompanied by a bouquet 
of flower.' picked from some of 
Holland’s’ recovered fields. This 
their Majesties were asked to 
accept “not only as a token of 
our gratitude, but as an earnest 
of the resolve which is engraved, 
in all our hearts in these four 
v;ords: We shall not forget.” 

On the day cf the presentation 


a hundred Dutch children be¬ 
tween the ages of 5 and 12 w’ere. 
flown from The Hague to’ 
Croydon in RAF planes. After 
a short stay at a rest centre at 
Clapham Common, where they 
v.'ere equipped with clothes and 
shoes, the children were taken 
to camps in Scotland where they 
are to stay for a month and ,be 
fed on a special diet. Then the 
children are to spend a further 
month living with Scottish 
families. 

Numerous Dutch children have 
already benefited from similar 
visits, and it is said that one girl 
grew ten inches during her 9- 
week stay in Britain, while an¬ 
other child gained 30 pounds in 
weight. 

We like to think of all these 
boys and girls -retuining to 
Holland as young Ambassadors 
of Goodwill. 


Houses and 
Coal 

'J'v/o of Britain's most urgent 
needs are for more houses 
and more coal, and, it is good to 
learn .that the new Government 
have lost no time in tackling 
both problems. 

The Minister of Health, Mr 
Aneurin Bevan, who is responsi¬ 
ble for housing, has recently told 
ail local authorities in England 
and Wales that they must speed 
up house building. Contracts 
for the first batch of post-war 
houses must, he says, be let by 
September 30, or he will want to 
know the reason why. 

Mr Bevan has dispensed with 
the condition that local authori¬ 
ties must complete roads and 
sewers belore tenders for building 
houses are invited; also the limit¬ 
ation that land shall be pur¬ 
chased sufficient only for a'two- 
year building programme. 

House building, says the 
Minister, is to be an ever-expand¬ 
ing business, and once the first 
instalment (calculated to be 
about 27,000 houses) is in hand, 
he will be ready to consider fur¬ 
ther proposals. - . 

There is hopeful news, also, 
about coal. To tide over, next 
winter without the hardship 
which most people have" antici¬ 
pated, the miners of Britain have 
been asked to produce between 
October and March ,or April next 
an extra eight million tons of 
coal. 

This appeal has been made by 
the National Union of Mine- 
workers, following a conference 
with the new Minister of Fuel 
(Mr e] Shinwell), who has ex¬ 
plained fully to the-miners the 
Government’s plans and the 
need for facing a serious short¬ 
term problem. 

The Ministry cf Fuel are tak¬ 
ing steps to get miners in the 
Forces back to the mines as soon 
as possible, and they are to intro¬ 
duce a scheme for getting men 
in the Forces who are not miners 
to take up mining as a career. 

After Victory 

Qn the Sunday following the 
two 'VJ Days every place of 
worship in the land was thronged 
with people gathered together 
in thanksgiving and prayer. 
This was Thanksgiving Day, and 
the nation-wide dedicatiqn to 
prayer after victory was marked 
at St Paul’s Cathedral by a 
service attended by the King 
and Queen and the two Prin¬ 
cesses in company with high 
ofiicials of State and .citizens 
from every walk of life. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached the sermon and spoke 
of the atomic bomb, which, 
physically, was a new thing, but, 
morally, differed not in kind 
taut only to a terrible degree from 
every other weapon of total war. 
The horror, of its potency to 
destroy a million lives in a 
moment came at the war’s end, 
as a terrible and shocking re¬ 
minder that war must be an 
unclean business, and that none 
could touch it even in a righteous 
cause without defilement. 

As W'e thanked God for deliver¬ 
ance from that hateful task, said 
the Archbishop, we prayed Him 
to turn our hearts from the 
passions and cruelties of war, to 
restore to us again tenderness of 
conscience and the care for all 
men as our fellows, to fit us with 
new hearts and minds with a 
nev,' grace for the works of 
charity, of reformation, and of 
peace. ' 
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World News Reel 


J)URiNG his visit to Moscow 
General Eisenhower stood 
on the platform above Lenin’s 
Tomb in the .Red Square and 
watched a demonstration of 
40,000 athletes from the 16 Soviet 
republics. 

The House in 92nd Street is the 
title of a film now being produced 
about the atom bomb. 

At least 100,000 tons of U S 
ammunition is to he dumped off 
Italy’s shores. 

The US is giving 67 loco- 
. motives to Italian railways. 

For , the first time In moun¬ 
taineering history the east face of 
the Rothorn de Zinal in the Alps 
has been climbed—by three Swiss 
Alpinists. 

The people of the Dodecanese 
have decided to erect a statue of 
■ King George VI at the entrance 
to the port of Rhodes. 

.'YY'hen a cyclone struck the 
north-west coast of Aus¬ 
tralia a 30-ton barge was lifted 
from its anchorage, carried 
across sandhills 20 feet high, and 
dropped 3 miles inland. 

The surrender of Japan came 
Just - belore the time when the 
great Allied invasion of Japan 
lt.self was due to start. Lord Louis 
Mountbatten has revealed. 

UNRRA’s Council were told 
h'y Mr N. Petrovic that there 
are 88,000 orphans in Yugo¬ 
slavia who cannot rememher the 
names of their parents or their 
homes. 


Within a year from now 
7,000,000 men Will be demobilised 
from the U S Armed Forces, 
.chiefly from the Army. 

Petrol rationing has ended jn 
Canada and USA. 

In Australia the scenes of 
enthusiasm at the peace celebra¬ 
tions, icere unequalled by any¬ 
thing in the Dominion’s history. 
At Sydney there was a victory 
march of between 80,000 and 
100,000 Service men and women. 

J)URiNG the war Russian planes 
. destroyed 60,000 enemy 
planes. 

The war has ■ cost Canada 
£3,764,133,000. 

Since Amsterdam was liber¬ 
ated the bread ration has in¬ 
creased sixfold, the death-rate 
has declined, . the telephone 
service has been completely 
restored, and the harbour , has 
been opened for sea traffic. 

Gaps in the dykes on Walcheren 
Island are to be closed with parts 
of a Mulberry harbour not used 
during the Normandy landings. 

J^ussiA and Poland have agreed 
on the new Polish Eastern 
frontier, which will mainly follow 
the Curzon line, with some diver¬ 
gences in Poland’s favour. 

A Service Academy to train 
officers of the Indian Army., 
Navy, and Air Force, loill be 
India’s national war memorial. 
It tvill cost the Indian Govern¬ 
ment about £750,000. , 


Home News Reel 


gi Dunstan’s is setting up a 
research unit to work on the 
possibilities of Radar as a boon 
to the blind. 

A party of 150 orphans from 
Czecho-Slovakia who arrived here 
by air recently are being cared for 
in a North Country camp by the 
Jewish Relief Organisation and 
the Friends’ Committee for 
Refugees and Aliens until they 
can be sent to the Dominions. 

Three trains , recently carried 
12,000 cases of bullion belonging 
to the Dutch Government from 
Wolverhampton for shipment to 
Holland. 

Supplies of fruit and flowers 
have been sent from Guernsey 
to Co vent Garden Market. 

Hastings plans to rebuild its 
shopping centre, Robertson Street, 
with the entrance facing south 
instead of south-west, in order to 
prevent south-west gales sweeping 
through it. 

The South-West London Blood 
Supply depot at Sutton needs 
3000 pints of blood every month 
from volunteers. The depot now 
covers all Surrey, Kent, a7id 
Sussex, as u-ell as London south 
of the Thames. 


gERNARD Skinner, aged 15, of 
West Norwood, lost the 
thumb and finger of his left 
hand and was badly burned 
when he applied a match to 
what appeared to be spent cart¬ 
ridges. 

Western Beach, Lyme Regis, has 
been renamed Monmouth Beach to 
commemorate the landing there by 
the Duke of Monmouth to begin 
his rebellion against James II. 

At its first meeting since 1939, 
the Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce began its 
proceedings in London by pledg¬ 
ing its full strength to achieve a 
durable peace. 

In a letter to the British 
Medical Journal, Dr Sybil Tre- 
mellen states her belief that 
smoking is one of the causes of 
the increase in nervous illness. 

The oldest colours of the British 
Army, those which were presented 
to the 1st Battalion Suffolk Regi¬ 
ment 96 years ago, were paraded 
at Bury St Edmunds on Minden 
Day. 

The London borough of- Pad¬ 
dington is to spend £80,000 on a 
vast sports arena. 


Youth News Reel 


fJ^HE Cornwell Scout Decoration 
has been awarded to 15-year- 
cld Patrol Leader Derek Roland 
Sargent of the 31st Northampton 
(Mansfield. Hospital) Group. 
Fourteen years in hospital, 
suffering from infantile paralysis, 
Derek has undergone many 
operations, yet he. has always 
been extremely patient, cheerful, 
and co-operative, and is' ever 
ready to help new patients. . 

A mobile information centre, 
provided for use in the event of 
.serious blitz on Nottingham, has 
been presented to the Nottingham 
Boy Scouts Association for use at 
their Walesby camp site. 

A Holiday House is to be built 
at Seaford, Sussex, .for the 
Sussex Association of Girls Clubs 
ami Mixed Clubs.'- 


Lady Baden-Powell, the Chief 
Guide, who has recently returned 
from a tour of the liberated, 
countries, said that she was glad 
that the spirit of the Scout Asso¬ 
ciations had survived the war 
and had been handed on to the 
rising generation. 

Farnham Boy Scouts have been 
performing a special Gang Show. 
At three of their performances 
they raised enough money to 
provide a cot for the Farnham 
Infirmary, and two more perform¬ 
ances provided the Red Cross with 
£25. 

Vice-Admiral Gordon ,Ca7np- 
bell, VC, D S O, R N, is Presi¬ 
dent of the Sea Scout sectio7i of 
the 48th Portsmouth Scout 
Group. Ad7niral Campbell takes 
a very active interest in the 
work of the Scouts. 
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PIANO-PLAYINO 
IN BED 

"YY^hen a 21-year-old American 
sailor, Alan C. Wagner, 
'.became paralysed as a result of 
injuries received when the air¬ 
craft carrier in which he was 
serving Sank in a battle off 
jlwojima, the most tragic part of 
fit all for him was that, lying 
•j always on his back, he would no 
longer be able to play the 
!piano—for- he was an accom- 
'plished pianist. 

A consulting engineer, Mr C. 
Brown Hyatt, came to the rescue. 
He constructed a device where¬ 
by the paralysed sailor can play 
the piano while lying In bed. A 
keyboard can be propped at any 
.angle over the bed . and is 
attached to an ordinary upright 
piano by electric wires which 
operate the hammers.. 

IMPROVING THE 
HELICOPTER 

'J'HE United States Army is now 
developing an experimental 
helicopter with two three-blade 
rotors revolving In opposite 
directions. This gives the plane 
an even balance and also does 
!away with the small rear direc¬ 
tional rotor. 

I It Is stated, however, that It will 
be some time before this new type 
of aircraft Is available for civilian 
use, and even then the cost vrill be 
more than that of the most ex¬ 
pensive motor-car. 

SEVENTEEN SECONDS TO 
SAVE ST PAUL’S 

The story of how a naval offi¬ 
cer's wonderful coolness saved 
St Paul’s Cathedral from damage 
and possible destruction when a 
land mine fell in the churchyard 
during the London blitz, has 
just been told. The mine did 
not explode on landing, and 
Lieutenant R. J. Smith, a bomb 
expert, arrived to try to render 
it harmless. 

While he was on his knees 
trying to unscrew the cap of 
the mine a fire-engine dashed 
along the road close by and its 
vibration set the time fuse of 
the mine ticking. The naval 
officer had then just 17 seconds 
in which to reach the fuse before 
the mine exploded. No one would 
have blamed him for running to 
save his life, but he kept his 
head and, working rapidly and 
calmly, reached the fuse and 
rendered the mine harmless with 
just one second to spare. 

For his heroism Lieutenant 
R. J. Smith was awarded the 
George Medal. ' 


A Turtle’s Transatlantic Trip 


week the C N was writing 
of the mocnfish washed up 
on Devon shores.' Now comes 
further evidence of a recent 
flow cf Atlantic water into the 
Channel—a Loggerhead Turtle 
has been captured at Hayle, in 
Cornwall. 

The Loggerhead Turtle is re¬ 
lated to the Green or Edible 
Turtle, but is cf small economic 
value. It is the common marine 
turtle found along the Atlantic 
coasts of America fiom New 
York southwards.' Besides all 
the tropical and intertropical 
seas, it inhabits the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and is occasionally 
found on the western coasts of 
Europe and round Devon and 
Cornwall. 


The body of the Loggerhead is 
very heavy and covered with a 
thick shield composed of plates, 
and ' big specimens reach a 
length of three and a half feet. 
The toothless jaws are exceed¬ 
ingly powerful, being capable of 
crushing large shells, for, un¬ 
like the Green Turtle, which 
feeds on weeds, the Loggerhead 
is carnivorous. 

The turtles never leave the sea 
except to lay their eggs, coming 
ashore at night during the early 
summer and usually laying from' 
60 to 160 eggs, which are about 
half the size of a hen’s egg, soft 
and leathery, and with a dent at 
one end. They are used as food, 
but the meat is only occasionally 
eaten. 


The little turtle caught at 
Hayle is quite young, measuring 
hardly more than nine inches. 
The colour is greenish-brown, 
paler below and somewhat 
mottled. Its shield is heavy 
■with crusted plates down the 
centre and the flippers bear two 
spines (the adult having one). 

It is now living in a heated 
tank in the Plymouth Marine 
Laboratory;' keeping near the 
surface of the water and only 
occasionally swimming by a few 
movements of the flippers. On 
the flippers there is an exten¬ 
sive hydroid growth, forming a 
filmy fringe, d small colonial 
animal related to a jelly-fish 
which has found a convenient 
method of transport. 


The Chief Scout Queues Up 

A proud moment for Patrol Leader Brian Richmond of Keighley, Yorks, as he pours out 
“brew ” for Lord Rowallan at a big camp of 200.Scouts in the grounds of Eton College. 


AFTER 3 YEARS 

^iHREE years ago Japanese soldier? 

entered and occupied Karen 
Mission School in Burma. A few 
weeks ago a contingent of British 
troops drove the Japanese out of 
the neighbourhood and re-occu¬ 
pied the Mission School. They 
found the school blackboard still 
in Us place and with the Lord’s 
Prayer still chalked on it! 


Father of Amerioan Methodism 


^LL over Britain and the U S 
recently Methodists were 
celebrating the birth of Francis 
Asbury, the evangelist who estab¬ 
lished Methodism in America,by 
means similar to those of his 
leader, John Wesley, in England. 

Francis Asbury, the only son 
of poor parents, was born at 
Handsworth near Birmingham 
, in 1745. He became a Methodist 
local preacher when he was 18, 
and in 1771 John Wesley sent 
him to America. When he 
arrived there were only 300 con¬ 
verts to Methodism, but after 
only a year he more than 
doubled their, numbers. 

After the American War of 
Independence many ministers 
returned to England, but Asbury 
remained at his post in the new 
United States and continued 


his long and sometimes 
dangerous journeys through what 
in those days was often a track¬ 
less wilderness. During his life 
of constant travel and preaching 
of, the Gospel he journeyed 
270,000 miles, mostly on horse¬ 
back, ordained more than 4000 
ministers and local preachers, 
and preached about 16,500 
sermons. 

In 1784 John Wesley appointed 
him to be a Bishop of the 
Methodist Church in the U S, 
and this position was ratified by 
the American Methodist Confer¬ 
ence at Baltimore. 

By his labours he founded the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which at his death in 1816 had 
2000 ministers and 214,000 mem¬ 
bers. Today there are over 
7.000,000 Methodists in the USA. 


ON CALF ISLAND 

Tor the first time in history 
ploughing is being done by 
mechanical means on Calf Island. 
On this small island, which is 
quite close to the Isle of Man, 
150 acres of land are cultivated 
by the Government warden, Mr 
Robert Mitchell, and his brother. 

Mr Mitchell recently ordered a 
tractor, but getting it to the 
island presented a problem. The 
island has no harbour or landing 
jetty. There is only one creek, 
and the largest craft which can 
enter it is a 28-foot-long motor- 
boat. In addition, the waters 
surrounding the island are 
treacherous. 

The tractor was delivered by. 
Mr E. B. Christian of Douglas, 
who with his mechanics dis¬ 
mantled the machine and stacked 
the parts in the. motor-boat. On 
landing the pieces were hauled 
up to level ground and there as¬ 
sembled. Before nightfall the 
first mechanised implement ever 
used for farming on this small 
island was ploughing its first 
furrow. 

At the kerb, halt. 

Eyes right, eyes left. 

If all clear, quick march! 


LIGHTHOUSE MEN 

Trinity House recently an-' 
nounced that they required 
30 more assistant lighthouse- 
keepers and Invited applications 
from suitable young men. Nearly 
200 responded, and those selected 
will be required to undergo six 
months’ training as a preliminary 
to actual' lighthouse service, and 
during this.period must gain five 
certificates. Those trainees finally 
selected will at first work as reliefs 
at various lighthouses. 


A TRAMP IN 
LUXURY 

Jn a great ship, nearing comple¬ 
tion on Clydeside, seamen’s 
quarters are specially designed to 
make sailors f of get they are at, 
sea when off duty. .Everything 
in the ship from the oak-panelled 
church to the boys’ quarters is a 
little triumph of the decorator’s 
art. Each of the spacious mess 
rooms has a different colour 
scheme, and every article in them 
blends or contrasts suitab'y with 
the general layout. 

Wardrobes are apple-green 
with a hidden blue tint, while 
combined divans and lockers are 
in contrasting colours, as also are 
ventilators and other fitments. 
Egg-blue, cream, and sunrise are 
included in the colour scheme. 

Tiled floors in corridors, and 
silver-painted stairways, together 
with gaily patterned linoleum 
covering steel decks, add to the 
effect. 

In the ■ all-electric laundry 
clothing will be washed and dried 
and the ‘'ship’s boy” will have a 
cloak room, Ice cream, too, will 
be available. Seamen who in¬ 
spected the vessel professed as¬ 
tonishment at the splendid 
layout, and, we must remember, 
this is not a luxury liner but a 
ship whose personnel will consist 
clfiefly of sailormen. 

TO HELP THE 
COTTON INDUSTRY 

rpuE British Cotton Industry Re- 
'*■ search Association annoimce 
new scholarships and fellowships 
to assist young men In training for 
managerial po.sitions In the mills. 
The scholarships, worth £100 a 
year, and the fellowships with a 
minimum value of £200 a year, will. 
be open to British graduates and 
tenable at any British university. 

19TH-CENTURY TRAVEL 

'T'wo stationmasters on the 
Southern Railway are retir¬ 
ing, each having served for 54 
years. They are Mr J. Dedman, 
at Eastbourne since 1933, and 
Mr A. Langford, for 20 years at 
Sandling Junction, near. Maid¬ 
stone. 

In the days when these men 
began working the railways were 
still comparatively a novelty, 
and still regarded with suspicion 
by many simple country folk. 
Travellers rode in carriages 
illuminated by oil lamps, and 
first-class passengers could, by 
paying 2s 6d extra, have candles 
to make reading, easier! The 
engine-driver wore a bowler hat, 
and other railwaymen had a 
uniform of corduroy jacket and 
trousers. 


Seed From Cyprus 


ipHE ancestry of leeks and cauli¬ 
flowers in the greengrocers’ 
shops of the future may well be 
Cypriot. The Agricultural De¬ 
partment of Cyprus is sending 
its Seed Production Officer to the 
United Kingdom for talks with 
leading British seed-importing 
firms. He will take back to the 


works—one of more than a 
hundred provided in Cyprus 
with the help 'of money from 
Britain under the Colonial De¬ 
velopment and 'Welfare Act. The 
Department of Agriculture does 
not intend to monopolise the 
seed-growing industry, but only 
to make the necessary experi- 


island the high quality seed—, ments to find which types are 


vegetables at first, and flowers 
perhaps to follow—with which 
to develop seed-growing 'On a 
large scale to meet British needs. 

A place in Cyprus has already 
been chosen for the seed-growing 
venture. Modern seed-cleaning 
plant ' is to be set up tliere; 
together with other essential 
equipment. Water supplies are 
guaranteed by a new irrigation 


worth while, and in order to set 
a high standard of seed-produc¬ 
tion from the first. It is hoped 
that farmers in Cyprus will be 
interested in this kind of farming 
when they see the Department’s 
own results. Already some enter¬ 
prising farmers are growing leek 
seed for the Department, and 
others intend to start with cauli¬ 
flowers. 
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A Human 


Problem 


A Famous Viewpoint 

London’s Monument, built close to the spot where the Great 
Fire of 1666 broke out, has been re-opened to tfte public after 
being closed during the war years. This workman is enjoying 
the famous view from the top. 


Two Short-Lived Fleets 


'J'wo world wars have brought 
many wonders to pass. In 
1918 the great Austro-Hungarian 
Empire disappeared. With It 
went Imperial Germany, with 
its Kaiser, its lesser kingdoms 
of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wur- 
temburg, its principalities and 
ruling dukes. Now the Germany 
of Hitler has followed the 
Germany of the Emperors into 
abject ruin and prostration. 

The fate of Jonah’s gourd of 
nations—a name given to Japan 
after an Egyptian palm of very 
rapid growth—is even more ex¬ 
traordinary. when Lord Wolse- 
ley, our future Commander-in- 
Chief, visited Japan in 1860, so 
secluded from the world was she 
that no Foreign Office counted 
her as a Power to be included 
in the list of nations. She had 
practically no army; she had no 
navy; indeed, her'ships were so 
constructed,' with a special stern, 
that they were bound to capsize 
if they broke orders by daring 


to quit their inshore waters for 
the open sea. 

From that point she set her¬ 
self to copy Western methods, to 
create an army capable of 
challenging great nations, and 
a navy that was able to risk 
combat with the ocean forces of 
both America and the British 
Commonwealth. It is an inter¬ 
esting- thought to reflect upon 
today that when Wolseley was 
there he saw 'in one of the ports 
of this shrouded kingdom the 
first ocean-going squadron that 
Germany ever sent abroad. 

This consisted of a few small 
ships, the biggest of w'hich, the 
Thetis, a frigate, had been the 
gift of Great Britain to Prussia. 
The two imperial Powers, then 
first coming to know each other, 
were both to grow to naval 
might, side by side in point of 
time. Their fleets had their in¬ 
glorious day; they wrought their 
•treacheries and barbarous out¬ 
rages. Now they are no more. 


Better African Farmers 


A FRICAN farmers how in the 
Forces in the Middle East 
are already preparing for greater 
prosperity in ^ peacetime life. 
Unit Education' Instructors are 
learning from the Agricultural 
Adviser to Colonial Troops how 
to lead classes in better farming' 
methods. By the end of this 
month every instructor in the 
Pioneer Corps of the Royal West 
African Frontier Force will have. 
taken this course. 

The Unit Instructors pass on 
to the African ranks the 
practical knowledge they have 
gained. They show the ex¬ 
farmers where the old methods 


were wasteful, and how methods 
can be improved; and how to 
get the most, out of the soil 
without exhausting its fertility. 
The soldiers hear of the import¬ 
ance of forest care for timber 
supplies and water resources; 
and they learn the advantages 
of mixed farming \yith cattle 
and goats, for example, as well 
as guinea-corn and ootton. 

When these African soldiers 
return to their farms in Africa 
they will not only work as go- 
ahead farmers but will be able 
to set an example to neighbours 
who have had less opportunity 
for first-class farm training. 


'J'HE days of Newgate Gaol and 
other places of detention of 
which Charles Dickens wTOte so 
scathingly are over. 'Steadily, 
since then, the treatment of 
those who offend against the law’ 
has become more humane, and 
progressive; yet there is still 
some way to go before our prison 
system can be said to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

The Government have pub¬ 
lished a booklet. Prisons and 
Borstals (Stationery Office, Is), 
which gives guidance and en¬ 
lightenment to all w'ho are con¬ 
cerned with, or interested in, 
offenders, young and old. It is 
full of better things to come. 

An outstanding chapter of this 
booklet is that on Boi'stal train¬ 
ing. The Borstal system of 
detention for young offenders 
betw'een the ages of 16 and 23 
was established under an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1908. 

The object of the system is 
the all-round development of 
character and capacities in 
young offenders, w’ith particular 
emphasis on the development of 
responsibility and self-control 
through trust increasing with 
progress. The system is an 
elastic one, to provide for dif¬ 
ferent types of character. The 
term of detention is from two to 
three jears. 

Classification of the young 
men is carefully arranged. For 
them there are eight Borstal 
Institutions, including one at 
Borstal, near Rochester—hence 
the name of the system. Each 
institution is organised in Houses, 
with Housemasters. They are, 
in fact, conducted like schools; 
and all except one have farms 
attached where the young men 
work hard in a useful, productive 
occupation. There is only one 
Borstal for girls, and so the 
classification for young female 
offenders is not so efficient. 

Some idea of the success of 
this system can be gleaned from 
figures contained in the booklet, 
which show that, in recent years, 
roughly seven or eight out of 
every ten persons discharged 
from Borstal institutions have 
been restored to good citizenship. 

During the w’ar the great 
majority of the young men, on 
discharge, went to the armed 
forces or to other essential work. 

The problem of dealing with 
those young people who fall by 
the wayside, often through no 
fault of their own, is an intensely 
human one. That such people can 
be restored to good citizenship 
has been proved by the Borstal 
system. But new buildings and 
more staff are needed. That, no 
doubt, the Government will see 
to in due course. 

Prevention is, however, better 
than cure. Improved conditions 
of life and environment can do 
more than anything else to 
reduce the numbers of young, 
and old, offenders. 

Record-Breaker 

rpiiE famous RAF pigeon. Per 
Ardua, is to be offered for sale 
by auction on September 8 at the 
Allied Forces Mascot Club fete in 
London. - 

Per Ardua as a young bird broke 
the British 1000-mile record by 
flying in 12 days from Gibraltar to 
Glllingliam, Kent (1090 miles), 
alone and -witli no special prepara¬ 
tion. This remarkable flight beat 
by 14 days a record made 32 years 
ago by an experienced bird. 


The Ch^Jrt 


I—' SSe -Tp 

EditorsTable 


HOMING 

'J'hese are busy days for South¬ 
ampton, home port of the 
world’s greatest liners. The 
Queen Elizabeth has just called 
at the port for the first time, and 
the Queen Mary for the first time 
since 1939. , 

After the Queen Mary had arrived 
home passengers came down one 
gangw’ay as stores for the return 
trip to America were taken up 
another. Provision had to be 
made for the needs of a good- 
sized town for several days, 
for when the Queen Mary sailed 
again less than a week later she 
carried more than 15,000 persons. 
The majority were U S soldiers 
returning to their homes, but 
there were also on board Ameri¬ 
can Congressmen, diplomats, and 
Chinese newspaper men. 

Some day the two giants will 
take off their war paint and will 
each carry a mere 3500 passengers 
enjoying every luxury of a first- 
class modern hotel. But their 
proudest years will have been 
their most crowded years. 

© 

Worth Remembering 

gROwsiNG again through John 
Masefield’s delightful book. 
In the Mill, the other day, we 
were reminded of the Poet Laur¬ 
eate’s reference to a short poem 
wTitten in America many years 
ago,' the words of which, we 
think, are well worth repeating, 
because they contain such a 
wealth of wisdom. 

Sitting still and wishing 
Makes no person great. 

Good Lord sends the fishing, 
You must dig the bait. 

What could be more suitable 
at the present time—or. at any 
time ? 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Francis Bacon said: The 
■nobler a soul is the more objects of 
compassion it hath. 


Monty Lc 

We take the following passages 
from, a speech made by Field- 
Marshal Montgomery when, on 
VJ Day, he received the Freedom 
of the Borough of Lambeth, Ins 
birth-place. 

have got to rebuild 
a new England and 
new Europe out of the ruins oi 
the old. Much of.Europe -vvill 
look to us to give them a lead, 
and we cannot afford to neglect 
this great re.sponsibility. If we 
do neglect it, we may wel 
allow the seed of yet anothc 
war to be sown. Thd task ' 
reconstruction is for the youn 
er men. We have no-vv immen! . 
opportunities for re-shaping or 
w’orld for the better. Let 1 
make full use of them for v 

City 01 

'Y'he Bavarian city of Nurem-. 

berg is to be the scene of 
the.first trial of the chief war 
criminals. There the stage h.a- 
been set for meting out justice 
to those who brought upon 
Europe the greatest tragedy in 
all her long histor}’. 

There is a .strange irony ir 
the choice of Nuremberg to: 
this great trial. For there i 
was that Hitler and his honch 


Under the ^ 

(Children’s clothes are PETEF 
in the news, sa.ys a WAN 
writer. Mothers should TO 
hurry and cut them KNOV 
out. 


HOUSEWIFE complains 
that she has not 
enough fat to fry her fish. 
It makes her boil. ' 

B' . 

Preparing for holidays 
makes some people 
ill.. Then they become 
packing cases. 

. D 



F.IMOVS man says that 
work folloit's hint every- [f fg|.[ 
where. He is never behind the b: 
with it. gc 


Carry oN 

- . . _ .7_— 


Victory bells 

JJow gloriously the festive bells 
resound ! 

Pealing their gladness through 
the azure night. 

As though the triumph of ten 
thousand hearts 

In full-voiced chorus shook the 
starry air. 

And made it joyous music! 
Now they swell 

Aloft, in one tempestuous wave 
of sound. 

Then faintly die, like war-notes 
on the wind. 

Then on again ! with an ecstatic 
roar, 

Xhrilling the. empire with a 
brave delight. 

Robert Montgomery 

The Discontented 

W HO with a little cannot be con¬ 
tent 

Endures an everlasting punishment. 

Robert Herrich 


The Last 

J^iTHER death is a state ■ 
nothingness, or, as men-t'a 
there is a change of the soul froi 
this world to another. Now, 
you suppose that there is ’ 
consciousness, but a sleep 1 
the sleep of him who is und 
turbed even by the sigb 
dreams, then to die is gaii., 
eternity is only a single nigh- 
But if death is the journey 1 
another place,Where, as men sa- 
all the dead are, what good ca 
be greater than this ? 

If when the pilgrim arrives :■ 
the world below he is deliver, 
from the professors of justice , 
this world, and finds the t.ri;,. 
judges who are said to gVve 
judgment there, that pilgrircage 
will be worth making. What 
would not a man give if he could 
converse with Orpheus and 
Homer ? Nay ; if this be true, 
let me die again and again. 

■ I shall have a wonderful inter¬ 
est in the place where I can 
converse vvith the heroes of old ; 
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’s Newtpaper 


^KS Ahead 

may not get another chance. 

“ Every enterprise to achieve 
]a.sting success must have a 
strong spiritual basis. If we 
p.tteinpt any great thing solely 
for material reasons, the results 
cannot be good. Today we look 
to the churches to give us a 
clear and .simple lead on those 
spiritual issues which are alwa}rs 
important and over which we 
must never compromise. If we 
want peace we must all be 
prepared to make personal sacri¬ 
fices towards any form of national 
service demanded by our leaders; 
We must all lend a hand towards 
securing peace, and must be 
prepared to sacrifice personal 
libertj' to such extent as is 
necessary.” 

Justice 

men ranted before mighty as¬ 
semblies of their followers. The 
bombastic Nazis who used to 
crowd that ancient city—the 
honic of the great arti.st, Albert 
Duref—little dreamed that their 
ringleaders, ” bestriding the 
world like a Colossus,” would be 
arraigned one day before the 
bar of international Ju.stice in 
that very city to answer for 
their crimes. 


iditor's Table 


'UCK 



^:J.4NY cHildreg are chang¬ 
ing their schools. 
Usually schools change 
children. 

G 

^ MAN kns hcpl a diary 
Jor lliktyycars. Must 
have put it in a safe place. 
0 

Pedigree dogs are boom¬ 
ing. change from 
barking. 

G 

pISH supplies are highcr 
than for some time. 
But not, we hope, the fish. 
0 

I You need a light liand 
1 for making pastry. 
Two are lietter. 




primage 


I .shall be able to continue 
I ’search into knowledge ; I shall 
I find out who is wise and who pre- 
I tends to be wise and is not. AVhat 
”'wou!d not a man give, O judges, 
be able to examine the leader 
■ i f the great Trojan expedition, 

' v/, Odysseus, or numberless 
\ others ? What infinite delight 
.’'would there be in asking them 
questions, for in that world they 
do not put a man to death for 
this—certainly not. 

Wherefore, O judges, he of- good 
"cnjiecr about death, and know this 
oj'{ a truth—that to a good man no 
s^oil thing can happen. 

Socrates to his judges 


Precious Rain 

IP AIL warm, fall fast thou mellow 
^ rain. 

Thou rain of God, make fat the 
land ! 

That root.s which parch in burning 
sand 

May bud to flower and fruit again. 

Charles Kingsley 


Imperishable Fame 

'T'iie swing of the political pen¬ 
dulum robbed Mr Churchill 
of much that would have been 
his at the time of the Peace 
celebrations. 

But for iMr Churchill there was 
a rvarm corner in the hearts of 
countless millions at that time. 
In the House of Commons Mr 
Attlee expressed the feelings of 
the nation when he paid a 
generous tribute to Mr Churchill 
and referred to him as one of the 
chief architects of Victorju From 
the Prime Minister of Australia, 
Mr Chifley, there came a message 
sajdng that especially did 
Australians honour Mr Churchill, 
with whom in the dark days they 
had the honour to stand alone 
against aggres.sion. And Canada’s 
Prime IMinistcr, i\Ir iMackenzie 
King, sent to him a special 
message saying: “ Your never- 
fading courage and undaunted 
leadership through the dark 
years when victory seemed so 
remote, are remembered today 
throughout Canada with grati¬ 
tude and pride.” 

Party politics are of but to¬ 
day ; but the fame of Mr 
Churchill as a war leader will 
last as long as the .story is told 
of this gigantic world conflict, 
^vhich it is hoped will be man¬ 
kind’s last war against mankind. 

■ © 

To Fight Cancer 

■T'iie fight against cancer has rc- 
ccived a considerable .fillip 
by the grant of a million \iounds 
to the SIoan-Kettering Institute 
for cancer research in New York 
by iMr Alfred P. Sloan, chairman 
of the General Motors' Corpora¬ 
tion, Half of this magnificent 
gift will be for buildings and the 
other half towards the working 
costs of the institute. 

The cause of hundreds of 
thousands of deaths, and terrible 
suffering, cancer is one of the 
greatest scourges of mankind. 
Only by intensive research, with 
the aid of much money, will 
medical science conquer it. 


What Hope Can Do 

J-JopE is a vigorous principle ; 

it is furnished with light 
and heat to advise and execute ; 
it sets the head and heart to 
work, and animates a man to do 
his utmost. And thus, by peri 
petually pushing and assurance,' 
it puts a difficulty out of coun¬ 
tenance, and makes a seeming 
difficulty give way. 

Jeremy Collier 

By and By 

■W/aiting, waiting. ’Tis so far 
To the day that is to come : 
One by one the days that are 
All to tell their countless sum ; 
Each to dawm and each to die— 
What so far as by and by ? 

Waiting, waiting. ’Tis not ours, 
This today that flies so fast: 

Let them go, the shadowy hours 
Floating, floated, into Past. 

Our day wears tomorrow’s sky—■ 
What so near as by and by ? 

Augusta Webster 
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A Japanese 
Correspondent 

An old friend and regular 
reader of the C N has sent us this 
revealing letter. 

the news first came 
through that an atomic 
bomb had been dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima it brought back pre-war 
days to me. It was in Hiroshima 
that a Japanese correspondent of 
mine had lived. 

Right up to the outbreak of 
war we corresponded, many 
scores of letters being exchanged. 
As expressed in his letters I 
found him a fascinating person¬ 
ality. Although no personal 
contact was possible, I felt that a 
firm friendship had grown up 
between us. 

My correspondent was a naval 
cadet, and hoped eventually to 
enter the Japanese Navy, where 
his grandfather had been an 
admiral. IWhat chiefly interested 
ipe in him (and may interest C N 
readers) was what I might call 
his split personality. 'When he 
was writing of ordinary things— 
the cicadas singing amid the 
cherry blossom along the banks 
of the River Sumida in summer, 
or the playful antics of his little 
cousin—his style of writing was 
charming, affectionate, and lov¬ 
able. I remember well what he 
wrote In his quaint English at the 
bottom of a picture of a night¬ 
fishing scene on a Japanese lake: 

“ I hope the fishes escape as much 
as they can.” 

That was the humanitarian, 
the lover of his fellow-creatures, 
the youth who would not crush a 
moth if he could avoid it. 

But, as I found before many 
letters had passed between us, 

, there was a different and strongly 
contrasting side to my corre¬ 
spondent. There was the ardent 
jingo whose love for his native 
land had swollen into an un¬ 
reasoning, exaggerated, and 
almost arrogant belief in her 
rpilitary and naval strength. 'In 
niy possession are dozens of 
photos of warships of the 
Japanese Fleet with Great Japan 
written over them in his own 
handwriting. Japan was great 
and invincible. Nothing could 
stop the march of her .conquer¬ 
ing armies. She was the Rising 
Sun, and would ascend the firma¬ 
ment of her destiny. 

And now as I survey the vari¬ 
ous views of .Hiroshima lying on 
my desk, some with scrawled 
comments on the back in the 
familiar spidery writing, it 
saddens me to think of the insati¬ 
able ambition which led to its 
destruction. 

How much of Japan’s tragedy 
is reflected in the mental make¬ 
up of my correspondent? Is there_ 
a better, a more amiable Japan 
whose accents have been muffled 
for a time by the sabre-rattling 
and the war-drums of the 
militarists? Only the future can 
answer that question. 

BEFORE MAGNA CARTA 

'J'HE constitution of the Channel 
Islands, which is ten years 
older than Magna Carta, w'as 
revived on August 25, 1945—a 
painful interruption in the lives 
and traditions of those loyal 
people was ended. 

Mr Chuter Ede, Home Secre¬ 
tary, in announcing this good 
new’s in Parliament the other 
day, gave the information that 
no fewer than 10,000 Channel 
Islanders out of a population of 
130,000 had served with the 
armed forces of the Crown. 


BRITAIN’S Peacetime 
Parliament 

T7ew if any State Occasions in British history have been so 
appropriately timed as the famous coming together in 
Parliament of the King and all the other Estates of the Realm 
. oh the morning of VJ Day. 

At that solemn hour, with maximum contribution . to the 
every time-honoured custom duly national wellbeing. Our inten- 
and reverently performed, our sity of purpose and public 
royal Head of State’opened the '’ spirit that won victory in war 
Parliament on whose work the will be required to achieve the 
future of our country depends. orderly solution of these difficult 
This work was set forth in problems. 

His Majesty’s Speech from the Among the Government 
Throne, a pronouncement which measures proposed are the 
indeed is addressed not only to bringing of the Bank of England 
the Lords and Commons but also under public ownership, and 
to other nations, whose- repre- “the nationalisation of the coal 
sentatives attend to hear it. industry as part of a concerted 
That world-wide note was struck -plan for the co-ordination of 
by the King in the declaration the fuel and power industries.” 
that, in concert with all peace- Housing is described as an 
loving peoples, his Government urgent and vital task, and steps 
would work to attain a world are foreshadowed for promoting 
of freedom, peace, and social the best use of land in the 
justice so that the sacrifices of national interest. Pood produc- 
the war should not have been in ' Hon in this country is to be 
vain, and were determined to maintained and improved, and 
promete throughout the world the new wartime food services 
conditions under which all for workers and women and 
countries might face with confl- , children are to be extended, 
dence the urgent tasks of recon- The Ministers will aim at 
Etruction. His announcement, bringing into practical effect at 
too, that the Charter of the the earliest possible date the 
United Nations would be sub- educational reforms approved, 
mitted to Parliament added to Measures for social insurance, 
the force of our policy of inter- health services, and air transport 
national co-operation. are among other subjects which 

The resettlement of Service will be placed before Parlia- 
men and women and war- ment. Indeed, the programme 
workers in peaceful occupations announced by the King makes 
and the ■ reconstruction of the h clear that both for MPs 
normal .working life of this - and all the Government Depart- 
country with the utmost speed ments there are very strenuous 
are placed in the front of flays ahead, 
the Government’s domestic pror Each of us. has also his task 
gramme. Energy is the word to perform in the great work 
used, also, for the tasks cl . of reconstruction. May we all 
expanding the export trade and —to adapt words spoken by the 
for securing by suitable control. King during the war—put into 
. or by an extension of public cur task, whatever it may be, all 
ownership, that our industries the courage . and purpose of 
and services shall make their- which we are capable. 
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A Dutch Planner 
OF Peace 

'T'he greatest task that faces the world today is the establish- 
^ ment of law between all nations, and finding means to 
ensure that it is kept. Three hundred years ago, on August 28, 
1645, there died a pioneer in this field of reform. 

Huig von Groot, generally books that he hoped might one 


The Chi/rfren’s Newspaper, September /, I94S 


The Poet in the A Little World in the 


Pulpit 


known as , Hugo Grotius, was 
born at Delft, Holland, in 1583, 
and he lived in an age which in 
some respects resembled our own. 
Europe was possessed by a spirit 
of intolerance, and tom by 
conflict. Wars were begun on 
trivial pretexts and waged with 
fearful barbarity. That was why 
Grotius tried to lay down plans 
for a new order. 

Hugo was only fifteen when, 
a brilliant student of Leyden 
University, he was chosen to 
accompany, an embassy to the 
French court. The young diplo- 


day influence men’s minds. 

After a time, however, Grotius 
longed to resume a more active 
life. With the help of his coura¬ 
geous wife, he was smuggled 
out of the castle in a three-foot- 
long trunk, which was supposed 
to contain books. Grotius got 
away safely, and reached Paris, 
but his wife, who had remained 
to avoid suspicion, was told that 
she must serve her husband’s 
sentence. Eventually she re¬ 
ceived a pardon, and joined him. 
^ Louis XIII of Prance granted 
Grotius a pension. More books 


mat acquitted himself well. He -were written, and he also served 


returned with the praise of his 
elders, and wearing a gold chain, 
tile gift of the King of France. 
Already an eager and omni¬ 
vorous reader, he had now begun 
to study men and affairs. 
He had wide interests besides his 
own profession of the law— 
history, philosophy, theology. 
His diplomatic service included 
one short period in London. He 
published books, in some of which 
he dealt with current contro¬ 
versies in politics and religion. 

A heavy blow fell when, at 
the age of 35, Grotius was 
arrested because of his religious 
opinions and sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment for life. Shut fast 
in the Castle of Louvesteln, he 
refused to accept his sentence as 
the end of his life’s work. He 
obtained permission to have 
books; his wife was allowed to 
live near by and to visit him. 
The prisoner went on writing 


the Ambassador of Sweden 
at' the French court. Later, he 
went on a mission to Sweden. 
When growing old, he tried to 
return to his native Holland, 
but was shipwrecked and died at 
Rostock. -He W'as buried at 
Delft, where a statue honours 
his memory. 

His chief monument, however, 
is his great book, published in 
1625, De Jure Belli et Pacis—the 
Law of War and Peace. In this, 
he pleaded for the establishment 
of a code of justice in inter¬ 
national affairs, and the settle¬ 
ment of disputes by arbitration. 
He also sought to restrain the 
excessive barbarity of warfare 
Itself. Many of the articles of 
our modern Geneva and Hague 
conventions, dealing with such 
matters as the treatment of non- 
combatants and prisoners-of-war, 
and so on, are based on stan¬ 
dards first set forth by him. 




BEDTIME CORNER 


The Watercans* 
Lament 

W E’RE out of work—we’re 
out of work. 

We’ve got no work to d-o-o-o, 

Because the showers come 
down each day 

And soak the earth right 

■ thr-o-ugh ! , 

The flowers don’t need our 
help at all, 

They’re not the least bit dry; 

They get more moisture than 
they want— 

Their watering-pot’s the sky. 

We’d like the sun to shine 
outright, 

We’d like a sky that’s bl-o-o-o I 

We’re out of work—we’re out 
of work— 

We’ve got no work to d-o-o-o I 


THE WISE KING 

0NE of his subjects said to 
a wise and just Greek 
king : 

“Sire, I am going to travel 
in ycur colonies. Will you 
write to your friends and ser¬ 
vants telling them to treat. 
me with justice?” 

; “My friends,” replied the 
king, “do justice even when 
I do not WTite to them.” 

Be the same to all men at 
all times. 

Thanksgiving 

VOR the sunshine and the 
^ rain, 

For the dew and the shower. 
For the yelloto ripened grain,- 
And the golden harvest hour. 
We thank Thee, God. 

Amen 


I LIKE ICE CREAM, TOO, BARKS BINGO 



Qne Sunday morning recently 
two Lay Readers conducted 
the service in a Hertfordshire 
church. 

What a striking impersonation 
of Father Christmas he would 
make, with his tall, venerable 
figure, snow-white beard, and 
kind- illumined eyes, was the 
thought of a member of the con¬ 
gregation as one of them read 
the Lesson in clear, firm tones, 
with a slightly foreign accent. 

Half-way through the Service 
the other Lay Reader announced 
quietly, “ The address this morn¬ 
ing will be given by Professor 
Emile Cammaerts.” 

The famous Belgian poet, and 
author of the book “Upon This 
Rock, ” mounted the pulpit. 'This 
book had been written after the 
death, in 1940, of his son Pieter, 
in the Royal Air Force. In its 
ve^ moving preface he had 
written that he hoped his book 
might bring help and comfort to 
other mourners. 

The opening words of his 
address showed that his thoughts 
were with his dear son, for he re¬ 
ferred to the supreme test of 
Job’s deep faith and his unfalter¬ 
ing response to it, “The Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the Name of 
the Lord.” 

Shakespeare in 
Afrikaans 

T'he sort of nightmare which 
might come to a harassed 
schoolboy would be to see on his 
examination paper this ques¬ 
tion; “Translate into Afrikaans 
the quotation, ‘ I could a tale 
unfold whose lightest word would 
harrow up thy soul, freeze thy 
young blood .... thy knotted 
and combined locks to part and 
each particular hair to stand 
an end, like quills upon the fret¬ 
ful porcupine.’ ” 

Yet this was one of the very 
questions that Professor L. I. 
Ccertze, Professor of Law at 
Pretoria University, says has 
been worrying him. For the 
professor has been translating 
Hamlet into Afrikaans, and he 
says the most difficult part was 
that of the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father. In fact, the professor 
himself seems to have been 
haunted by the ghost, for he says 
the problem kept him awake at 
nights. 

However, he Iras don^ a splen¬ 
did job in improving cultural 
relations between people speak¬ 
ing Afrikaans and English in 
South Africa, and soon Shake¬ 
speare, in the Afrikaans 
language, w'ill be played in many 
villages where English is little 
understood. 

Snake Fanciers 

TRIBE of gipsies who live near 
Agra in India make a living 
by selling—and sometimes eat¬ 
ing—snakes. They sell the 
snakes to snake charmers—^who 
are popular roadside entertainers 
in India—and sometimes they 
sell them to doctors making ex¬ 
periments to find antidotes for 
snake-bites. 

The . gipsies often eat the 
smaller snakes, reserving their 
large specimens for sale. A 
king cobra, which is a large, 
fierce, but fortunately rare 
.snake, can be sold for as much 
as £20. Pythons are sold at eight 
shillings a foot! 


Morning Sky 

■The planetary glory of the early morning sky has now an 
* added interest with the presence of Mercury, which may 
be seen low in the eastern sky before the rising dawn obscures 
him, writes the C N Astronomer. ' 

This fleeting planet is so in¬ 
frequently observable that it is 
desirable to take advantage of a 
good opportunity, such as this, 
for spotting this elusive little 
world. It is of first magnitude, 
but not nearly so bright as Venus, 
which is some way to the right of 
Mercury, and at a much higher 
altitude. 

But Venus with the aid of 
Saturn, which is still further to 
the right, will help the observe*’ 
considerably in finding Mercury. 

From about 5 o'clock until be- 



Relatiye sizes of the Sun: I, as 
seen from Mercury at Aphelion; 
2, as seen from Mercury at 
Perihelion ; 3, as seen from the 
Earth. 

tween 5,30 and 6am provides the 
best opportunity for seeing Mer¬ 
cury. Brilliant Venus will be 
readily perceived, while, appar¬ 
ently a little way to the right and 
at a higher altitude, Saturn will 
be seen, being the next.brightest 
object in that region. Castor and 
Pollux, the bright stars of Ge¬ 
mini (the Twins), appear above 
Saturn. 

Now if an imaginary straight 
line be drawn from Saturn to 
Venus and continued straight on 
for about twice the apparent dis¬ 
tance of Saturn from Venus, it 
will pass not far from Mercury, 
which should be readily per¬ 
ceived. As the next fortnight 
progresses Mercury will appear to 
travel nearer to the Sun and 
away from the other two planets, 
until he will pass from view in the 
Sun’s rays and our last oppor¬ 
tunity this year for obtaining a 
view of Mercury will be gone. 

Mercury is just at present the 
nearest of all the planets to the 
Earth, being about 85 million 
miles away, but he is rapidly re¬ 
ceding from us at an average 
rate of about li million miles” a 
day; so he will soon be far be¬ 
yond the Sun and beyond our 
unaided vision. 


Meanwhile there is a singular 
charm in reflecting on this little 
sun-baked world of Mercury, 
vvhich is only some 300 miles in 
diameter. Were it as near as 
our Moop'it would appear only 
half as wide again. But what 
a different w’orld is Mercury; for- 
whereas the Sun shines for only a 
fortnight on one side of the 
Moon, the Sun appears to shine 
for ever on most of one side of 
Mercury, while most of the 
other side never experiences the 
Sun’s rays. This side is for ever 
in frigid darkness and lit only 
by the stars and periodically by 
the.superb brilliance of Venus, to¬ 
gether with that of our Earth and 
Moon. The other planets appear 
to this side of Mercury almost as 
bright as they appear to us, in 
what are probably'ever-cloudless 
skies. 

As there seems little doubt that 
Mercury always has the same 
face toivard the Sun, the condi¬ 
tions. must present acute ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold on its 
respective hemispheres. . On the 
sunlit side the Sun always 
appears in almost exactly the 
same position in the sky and 
pouring down heat sufficient to 
boil any water that might come' 
from the hemisphere of perpetual 
cold. This heat, however, would 
vary enormously because of th; 
varying distance of , Mercury 
from the Sun. 

A Temperate Zone 

This changing distance has the 
effect of making the Sun appear 
to expand and contract to the ex¬ 
tent shown in the diagram, whicl 
shows our Sun and his apparent 
size when Mercury is at aphelion. 
or his furthest from the Sun, and 
his great disc of more than twice 
the size when Mercury is at 
perihelion, or his nearest to the 
Sun. When Mm’cury is at perihe¬ 
lion the Sun pours down on him 
104 times more heat and light 
than upon us. 

There is, however, a zone from 
about 100 to 200 miles wide upon 
which the Sun alternately rises 
and sets. It is near the horizon 
and may provide a belt of com¬ 
parative temperate conditions be¬ 
tween the ever-light and ever- 
dark hemispheres of M'ercurv. 

G.F.M.' 


H M S Victory Sees It Through 


■yysEN Nelson’s gallant tars 
served H M S Victory’s 
guns at Trafalgar they little 
imagined their ship would sur¬ 
vive another and more terrible 
bombardment from the skies 
many years after they had de¬ 
parted. Yet the old Victory in 
her dock at Portsmouth has 
lived through this war, though 
not without battle scars received 
during the German blitz on the 
dockyard. 

A retired naval officer. Cap¬ 
tain Alexander Grant, who has 
now completed 50 years’ service, 
returned to active duty at the 
beginning of the war to take 
command of the Victory; and 
courageously he watched over 
his charge while bombs rained 
down. Four heavy bombs 
dropped near the old warship, 
and one bomb which fell in the 


dock blew a hole in her fore¬ 
part, and a heavy stone thrown 
up by a bomb made a-hole in 
her quarter-deck. Incendiary 
bombs often fell on her but 
rvere doused in time and she 
was never on fire. 

Today H M S Victory is more 
than ever a symbol of Britain’s 
sea power. 

ACROSS THE TASMAH 

Royal Mail air liner of Tasman 
Empire Airways, which carries 
mail and passengers to and fre 
across the Tasman Sea, recently 
made the thousandth regular com¬ 
mercial flight between Australia 
and New.Zealand. 

The service was started in 1939. 
The two clippers in operation have 
flown more than 1,250,000 miles 
and have carried 15,000 passengers 
and more than 20,000,000 letters 
and 100,000 lbs of freight. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, September I, 19^5 


Radar, THE Modern 
Genie of the Lamp 

A s each war secret is revealed it becomes clearer and clearer 
that the mighty conflict which has just ended was the 
Scientists’ War. And as Sir Stafford Cripps has empha^sed, 
not even the qtoni bomb played a greater part than Radar. 

Radar, or radio-location, was utmost to render Britain help- 
originally a British invention for less in the summer and autumn 


the detection of approaching 
aircraft at a distance, in any 
weather, at any hour of the day 
or night. By the work of 
numerous British and American 
scientists it has now been de¬ 
veloped into a kind of Geniq of 
the Lamp for the sea, land, and 
air forces of the United Nations. 

As long ago as 1933 the pro¬ 
blem was tackled by the Air 
Ministry! and eminent scientists 
were called in to help. By 1935 
Sir Robert Watson-Watt of the 
National Physical Laboratory 
produped the first practical and 
detailed proposals for locating 
aircraft by wireless. Within six 
months the world’s first Radar 
station was working, locating air¬ 
craft flying fifty miles away. 

Very soon after war had 
begun a ring of stations of very 
. much increased range covered 
the whole coastline of the 
United Kingdom. Not only could 
each station measure the 'dis¬ 
tance, direction, and height of 
approaching aircraft, but it 
could distinguish between friend 
and foe. 

It was Radar v-'hich enabled 
cur pilots, “the few,” to inter¬ 
cept so effectively the hordes of 
Nazi planes which did their 


-and gi-ow 


...and thrive 
..and gaini 



a 

t/L baby must have long 
hours of restful, unbroken 
■ sleep if he is to grow into 
a sturdy, healthy child. For 
this reason mothers see to it 
that stomach upsets are cor¬ 
rected at once. A small dose 
of * ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ quickly 
soothes baby when fretful or 
upset and paves the way to 
undisturbed sleep. Keep 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ in the 
medicine cabinet alu/aysi 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

^ of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 

Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 


of 1940. It was at about this 
time, and before America en¬ 
tered the war, that a British 
Mission under Sir Henry Tizard 
took to the U S Government all 
our Radar .secrets. 

During the Battle of Britain, 
too, Radar had been adapted 
for use with searchlights, 
enabling them to open straight¬ 
away on to their targets. 

Meanwhile, other uses were 
being found for Radar. It was 
locating ships at sea and giving 
coastal gfmners the correct 
range and direction' for firing 
on. unseen targets. The Navy 
adapted it to control the fire of 
its ships. 

In July, 1940, there came an 
invention which gave greater. 
accuracy. It was the Magnetron, 
produced by Professor J. T. 
Randall, and today this instru¬ 
ment is at the heart of every 
Radar equipment. 

The secret of Radar is the 
sending out of wireless impulses 
and receiving the impulses as 
they come back as an “ echo ” 
from objects in their path. The 
Magnetron enables signals to go 
out along a narrow beam. This 
means using exceedingly short 
wavelengths on high powers and 
with high sensitivity., Thus the 
Magnetron, together with a 
novel receiving valve evolved by 
Dr R. W. Sutton,' pan dis¬ 
criminate between the echoes 
from natural objects and those 
from the target. 

The Unfailing Guide 

Equipped with these “centl- 
metric ” Radar sets, fighter 
pilots were able to direct 
themselves straight at enemy 
bombers, Coastal Command 
planes could find -surfaced 
U-boats, and ships ' could find 
their quarry, the searched-for 
target in each case being shown 
as an image on a little screen. 

Another development, used in 
heavy bombers, showed on a 
screen a continuous picture of 
the ground below though thick 
cloud or darkness obscured it 
from human sight. 

At the height of the flying 
bomb attacks on England anti¬ 
aircraft batteries aided by Radar 
were shooting ‘ down between 80 
and 100 per cent of the bombs. 

There were three remarkable 
adaptations of Radar which 
gave great help to our offensive. 
One, known as Gee, was a 
navigational system which en¬ 
abled our bombers to know their 
exact whereabouts at any time. 
This made the large-scale raids 
possible, and on D Day it was 
the universal navigational aid 
for sea and air alike. Another 
device, known as Oboe, enabled 
the signal for the actual dropping 
of bombs on a 'target to be 
given from the base in England. 
The third device, Rebecca-Eureka, 
enabled our airborne forces to 
direct themselves to any given 
point in hostile country where 
an- advance party had already- 
installed a Radar Beacon. 

Unlike many rvar inventions 
Radar is a genie of immediate, 
service in peace. 


Thunderbolt 
and Dynamite 

guppo.siNG it W’ere possible for. 

an atomic bomb to have been 
invented in bygone dajs, w'hat 
would the ancients have said of 
it? It would have been idle to 
tell them that mortal scientists 
were responsible for the dis¬ 
covery; to the people of those 
days such work would have been 
possible only by tlie gods. Here, 
they would have declared,- was 
an extension of the idea em¬ 
bodied in thunderbolts that 
■Vulcan forged for Jupiter to 
hurl at rebellious subjects on 
earth. 

All ^exceptional violence, they 
believed, was due to the action 
of angry deities. When Pompeii 
was destroyed. Martial, last of 
the great Latin poets, who was 
36 years old at the time of the 
eruption, declared in his epigram 
on the subject, “The gods were 
grieved that they had such great: 
power ”—the power that they 
had wielded in the destruction 
wrought: a sentiment that finds 
an echo in many a human being 
today., 

A Prophetic Book 

Students have been busy in 
searching out in fiction fore¬ 
shadowings of the marvel that 
the world is now discussing. One 
book that used to thrill and 
delight boys they have over¬ 
looked. This is Bulwer Lytton’s 
The Coming Race, published 74 
years ago. The people of the 
book whom the hero visits live 
remote from the rest of the 
world, whom they despise. They 
are free from war, crime, 
poverty, and every other ill. The 
prime agent of this Utopia is 
Vril, which they have discovered 
and perfected. It is a form of 
energy composed of all the 
natural forces,, which can slay an 
enemy and do all manner ,of 
work, and because of its power 
in the hands of its virtuous 
owners non-owners of it fear to 
attempt wrong. 

This idea of goodness under 
compulsion also forms the sub¬ 
ject of Utopia Limited, one of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
produced at the Savoy Theatre 
in 1893. Here, though knowledge 
of atomic division is lacking, the 
Utopians keep their king in 
order by a threat. If he de¬ 
liberately errs he is to be blown 
up with dynamite. There is a 
special' official for carrying out 
this punishment. He is the 
Public Exploder, and into his 
care is committed a pound of 
dynamite for the purpose. Hap¬ 
pily for the king this official, 
Tarara, is so terrified of his 
charge that he never dares to 
bring his dynamite into play; 
indeed, so nervous is he that in 
the opera he is training steadily 
for his task, practising with 
Christmas crackers, which he in- 
auces his friends to pull with 
him. 

In Home Waters 

cPhxre 1.S a certain building in 
Scotland which only a few 
trusted persons aie permitted to 
enter, for It contaln.s a big tank 
in which models of new types of 
warships are tested. Yet for over 
two years all the secret tests there 
have been witnessed by two 
Japanese. 

The -presence of these enemy 
aliens was discovered only when 
the tank v/as drained off. There 
they lay at the bottom—two 
wriggling goldfish which belong to 
a young Scot!, 


Three Marshals of 
France 

jSjoT even Victor Hugo, great French master of dramatic 
* ' narrative, ever wrote a rhore absorbing story than that 
of the trial of Marshal Philippe Petain The trial of a French 
Marshal is, however, not without precedent. 

Pranco-Prussian war of 1870-71. 

The French nation had placed 
their confidence on a man en- 
tireiy unw'orthy. Bazaine failed 
to deploy his formidable army, 
withdrawing it Into the great 
fortress of Metz, and two months 
later surrendered it with 176,000 
officers and men, 3000 guns, and 
40 million francs in treasure, a 
loss in magnitude without 
parallel up to that time. His 
soldiers had begged to be led out 
against the foe, but Bazaine sur¬ 
rendered the fortress without a 
shot being fired into or from it; 
his army, declared by him to be 
starving, marching out with six 
da.vs’ full rations per man, and 
with wagon-loads of food to dis¬ 
tribute among the civil popula¬ 
tion. . 


Marshal Ney, known to the 
French as “the bravest of the 
brave," was tried and shot six 
months after Waterloo. But a 
career to which the recent pro¬ 
ceedings in Paris have re-directed 
attention is that of a later Mar¬ 
shal—Achille Franeois Bazaine, 
who was concerned in the fail of 
two Empires, and suspected con¬ 
cerning both. 

After unchecked military suc¬ 
cess in Africa, Spain, the Crimea, 
and Italy, he became commander- 
in-chief in Mexico of a French 
Army sent by Napoleon the Third 
in support of Maximilian, 
brother of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, who, in 1863, 
accepted an invitation from 
Mexicans to mount their throne 
as Emperor. Bazaine's military 
operations were at first successful; 
but he married a rich Mexican, 
whose kindred were among the 
most formidable enemies of 
Maximilian. ' 

Bazaine was believed to be 
striving secretly to supplant the 
Emperor, but the summoning 
home of himself and his army- 
left the Emperor, virtually de¬ 
fenceless, so that in 1867 he/was 
captured and shot. 

Bazaine, however, retained 
full official confidence, and it was 
as an entirely trusted Marshal of 
Prance that he entered upon 
his share in the very disastrous 


Worst of all, Bazaine was said 
tc have entered treacherously 
into negotiations with the enemy' 
instead of fighting them, and to 
have aimed, with his army, at 
establishing himself, as in 
Mexico, at the head of the 
State. Pound guilty on all 
charges, he was sentenced to 
death. That penalty was re¬ 
duced to 20 years’ imprisonment, 
of which he served but a year, 
escaping first to Germany, and 
thence for a time to England. He 
eventually reached Spain, to die 
without honour at Madrid, in 
1888, when 77 years old. 



OUT 
Of AU 

mopoKnoN 

OXO'S value in the 
household is out of all 
proportion to its size. 

2 oz 1/id. 4 oz. Ijllds 8 oz. 3j6d. 16 oz. 5/6(f. 
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Jacko in a Fix 


The Children's Newspaper, September 1, 1945 




J ACKO and Chimp, on a country holiday, found the ancient village stocks, 
and Jacko put his feet through them, just to see what it was like. 
Chimp had also found the key which he turned in the rusty lock. “ Now 
to tickle your toes with a teasel ! ” he chuckled. Then Constable Monkey- 
man appeared and released Jacko; “Where's that cheat Chimp ! " angrily 
bellowed Jacko, but the joker had vanished. 


REAL PATIENCE 

“jyjrMMY,” exclaimed little 
. ; Peter, looking out of his 
bedroom window on his first 
night at: the seaside boarding 
house, “how tired the sailors in. 
that lighthouse must get! The 
wind keeps blowing the light out, 
and they have to light it again 
each time.” 

A Tricky Bookworm 

'yf GLUMES one, two, and three of 
' a set of books stood in that 
order side by side, neatly touch- 
, Ing each other on a bookshelf. 
The covers binding the volumes 
were each one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, and the- slab of pages 
in each volume measured an inch 
across.. A bookworm burrowed 
in a straight line. from the first 
page of the first volume to the 
last page of the third volume. 
How far did it travel? 

A»su'^r next xreek 


T he NATION’S GREATEST 
WEALTH 

js its children, and wp must ece to It they 
biifTcr as little as possible. Wc are civing 
Dutlnas to as many as possible this autiiiner 
fo our playins fields at Lamboiirno End, 
away from Stepney’s Sordid Strerts. Will 
yon help ns, plcaseP Funds are most urgently 
needed. Address: 

The Rev. Ronald V. W'. BoTXOif, Snpt.. 

THE EAST END MISSION (Fcninded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
MOHMHBoad, stepney, E.l.oBHmaKS 



}Horma{Mff/fUes 

BASSETT'S 

O'ligMat 

LIQUOniCE 
ALL5QRTS 


Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S—>due to Zoning 


Rainy Day Ruse 

Take four pennies and place one 
on the tip of each finger of 
the right hand. Now without 
using either the thumb or the 
left hand, get all four coins on to 
the tip of the first finger. 

It is fun to watch the antics of 
anyone who does not know that 
the secret of this simple trick is 
to tip the four coins into the 
palm of the hand, manoeuvre 
them into a pile and gently work 
them on to the top of the fore¬ 
finger. 

FACTS ABOUT 

COUNTRY north-east of the 
Great Wall of China, Man¬ 
churia, or Manchukuo, is boun¬ 
ded, on the north by Siberia, on 
the east by Korea, on the south 
by the Yellow Sea. It was a part 
of China until occupied by the 
Japanese in 1931, but was freed 
when the Japanese surrendered 
to the Russian forces a week or 
so ago. 

Manchuria is more than five 
times greater than Britain, with 
a population of 39,454,026. The 
capital is Hsingkiang (415,204), 
and the largest city, Mukden. 

The Sheep Market 

’J'HERE were 99 animals in five 
pens in the sheep market. 

In the first and second en¬ 
closures there were altogether 52 
sheep, in the second and third 
42, in the third and fourth 34, 
and in the fourth and fifth 28. 

How many sheep were there in 
each pen? Answer next week 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Badger’s Parlour. Pass¬ 
ing the cornfield, Don noticed 
that a portion of the crop had 
been trampled upon. “I wonder 
who has done such a stupid 
thing?” he thought. “ Farmer 
Gray will be cross.” 

Farmer Gray was cross, but 
not surprised. “When Badgers 
are about, Don. we must expect 
to find Badger Pai’lours, which 
is the name given to areas 
created in .this fashion. For¬ 
tunately the Badger's diet con¬ 
sists mainly of small animals, 
roots, frogs, and grubs. It is 
only cccasionally that they 
steal standing com, and, though 
annoying, we must remember 
the good that Brock does. We 
should ' not expect something 
for nothing.” . 



Other Worlds 

JN the morning Mercury, 'Venus, 
and Saturn are in the east, 
and Mars is in 
the south east. 

The - picture 
.shows the Moon 
as it may be 
. seen at 6 o’clock, 

B S T, on Thurs¬ 
day : morning, 

August 30. . . 

Only One Task 

DIFFICULT mistress, who was 
continually complaining about 
the general state of her large 
garden, remarked one day that 
the trees and shrubs were grow¬ 
ing nicely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied her 
single-handed and over-worked 
gardener; “but please remember 
that they have nothing else to 
do.” 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. ‘ 1 Part of a neck- 
, lacs. 5 A system of ag:reed signals. 
9 Tardy; lO- A tune. ll^You and me. 
12 To roam. 14 An adult elver. 16 The 
female of the hart. 17 Hazards. 21 
Denotes eicess. 22 The juice of a plant. 

24 An excursion. 27 Bachelor of Arts.* 
28 Employs. 29 Blunders. 31 Vetch. 
32 To come face to face. 

Reading Down. 1 A cloudless sky is 
this. 2 Freed from pain. 3 Denotes 
contiguity. 4 Early morning moisture. 
5 A kind of boat. 6 Commands. 7 To 
perish. 8 A nobleman. 13 A very rare 
gas. 15 TJie second of two. 18 Din. 
19 A cavalry sword. 20 To break ranks 
and put to flight. 23 Existing no more. 

25 Our great Ally.* 26A precious stone. 
30 Royal Engineers.^ ' 

Asterisks indicate ahhreviafiens. 

Anszeer next iveek- 


Things Never Seen 

BLANKET from the bed of 
river. ' - 

Feathers on the bonnet of 
car. 

A wink from the eye of 
needle. 



HIGH FLYING 

a /15 “ ® ctflg very high 

^ Watched some aeroplanes 
a up in the sky. 

He said, “V/hat they do 
a I hope they icon't rue, 

■ For it doesn’t look safe so to fly ." 


TOP HOLE 

]\T ASTER; What is meant by the 
whole is greater than any 
of its parts? 

Absent-minded pupil; A jam 
puff. 

MANCHURIA 

Manchuria’s climate is very 
hot in summer, intensely cold in 
winter. The seasons change 
rapidly with brief springs and 
autumns. The trees and plants 
are like these of England and 
the wild animals similar to those 
of Europe, w’ith the addition of 
the tiger and panther. 

Manchuria is a rich country, 
and its chief exports are soya 
beans, coal, millet, ground nuts, 
maize, and sulphate of ammonia. 
Many minerals are worked, in¬ 
cluding iron, gol'd, magnesite, 
and oil shale. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC broadcasts from Wednesday, 
August 29, to Tuesday, SepiembtTi 4. 

Wednesday, 5.15 The Wizard of 
Oz (Part 3); followed by Our 
Houseboat: a talk. Scottish Home 
Service: 5.15 Scottish Songs com¬ 
petition; followed by Tammy 
Troot story and Piano solos. 

Thursday, 5.15 Children’s Con¬ 
cert given by the BBC Northern 
Orchestra. 5.50 A story. 

Friday, 5.15 The Log of the Ark 
(Part 4); followed by Robin Hood 
(Part 4); and the Augmented 
BBC Revue Orchestra and Male 
Chorus. 

-Saturday, 5.15 Journey to the 
Sea—the River Wye. 

SuND.-vY, 5.15 Congo Doctor—a 
portrait of Dr Albert Schweitzer. 

Monday, 5.15 Pioneering in 
Australia (No. 4), by George 
Berrie, told by Henry James. 5,30 
Scottish Magazine. North Region: 
5.15 The Week’s Programmes; fol¬ 
lowed by Five Children and It. or 
The Psammead, by E. Nesbit—The 
Fourth Wish; followed by Mu-sic 
for Two Pianos; and A Mu.sicai 
Competition. 

Tuesday, 5.15 Maxi the Mule, a 
story by Francesca Enns. 5.30 
Children’s Tea Dance. Welsh: 5.15 
Trysor y Bugaln— a dialogue story; 
followed by O’r Hau i’r Medi. 
North Region: 5.15 Exchange Pro¬ 
gramme between Newcastle and 
Northern Ireland- 


THE THREE MUSTARDEERS FIND A 



J OHN MARKHAM had made a com¬ 
fortable fortune in America, and 
had returned to a small fishing 
village in England to enjoy it. The 
ways by which he had made that 
fortune were decidedly shady. Con¬ 
sequently when he began to receive 
strange threatening letters from some¬ 
one who was evidently a fellow-crook, 
he refrained from reporting the matter 
to the police. 

The first of these messages told 
Markham to hand over certain 
securities and deeds of tracts of land 
in S. America which, the message re¬ 
minded him, he had obtained by 
double-crossing his earlier associates. 
Latec messages repeated the meeting 
place and time, and threatened that 
failure to comply would lead to un¬ 
pleasant results for Markham. All 
the messages were signed " M Tor 
Memory—with a sting.”, 

Markham, who was no coward, 
decided to keep the rendezvous and 
fight it out. The Three Mus- 
gEjbtardeers, in the district on 
Jr'holiday, passed him as he was 
■X^approaching the Old Jetty 
j where he had to sit, pretending 
to fish, until his enemy arrived. 
L I's) Markham pulled his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket , to 
, wipe his brow ■ As he did so, 
' the last of the threatening notes 
f'*^.)fell to the ground unseen by 
L; S'him. It lay unfolded, and Jim 
picked it up to return it. His scalp 
tingled as he saw the signature— 
“ M for Mernory—with a sting.” For 
the last, downstroke of the initial M 
ended in a barb. It was the hierogly¬ 
phic of Scorpio, the scorpion sign of 
the Zodiac, a sign that showed the 
Mustardeers that their old opponents, 
the League of the Zodiac, were on the 
war-path again. 

He showed the note to Roger and 


Mary. “ Good," e.xclaimed Roger, 
his eyes.' bright with excitement.. 
“You and I, Jim, will take cover and 
watch. . You, Mary, .get along as 
quickly as you can, and bring the- 
police. You'd better take this note 
and explain." Mary looked disap¬ 
pointed. She had hoped to watch 
with the boys and help if necessary, 
but she realised that she could help 
better by bringing the police. 

The boys saw Markham fix. his ’ 
sea-rod and bait the hooks. But 
before he could cast, steps were heard 
and Markham turned to meet 'a 
lean swarthy man who approached 
him- 

The two rnen started to walk and 
were soon arguing fiercely. Markhaip 
drew a revolver, but the other man 
beat him to it. "There was a shot and 
Markham toppled into the sea 
“ Scorpio ” turned and ran. Quick as 
a flash, Roger ran and snatched up the 
fishing rod. He held it firmly and 
with a sharp sideways jerk of his 
wrist, cast—in the direction of the 
running man. The lead of the line 
whizzed past the man and Roger 
dabbed his thurhb on the running 
line. It jerked and spun—round and, 
round the man's legs. He fell, drop¬ 
ping his gun, which Roger pounced on 
In the meantime, Jim had dived into 
the sea for Markham and brought him 
ashore But he was shot through the 
heart. 

The boys stood guard over 
".Scorpio” until Mary brought, the 
police; Enquiries disclosed that 

Scorpio ” had spared the Law a task 
as far as Markham was concerned, but 
that did not e.xcuse “ Scorpio ” from 
paying the final penalty some time . 
later " And that makes one more , 
of the League of the Zodiac run to 
earth,” said Roger 

, Said Jim “ Very pleasant to hear, 
as the man said when his wife told him 
she'd put mustard on his sandwiches.” 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS’ 

OATH 

\Vc will have Mustard whenever 
we can get if. Ji makes good 
fond taste better. It helps ut to 
keep healthy and strong. 

\Ve will have Mustard— 

Coiman's Mustard 
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